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an English Puritan." The grounds alleged in support of the view, 
thus traced back to the Puritan minister who wrote at the end of the 
sixteenth century, strike us as being precarious, not to say plainly 
arbitrary and artificial. 

In spite of the judicial spirit which generally distinguishes the 
volume, it contains a few instances of statements that must be pro- 
nounced too broad. Some qualification ought assuredly to be imposed 
upon the following sentences : " The Holy Ghost had thus far 
[before Pentecost] only temporarily and sporadically visited the world 
to enlighten specially favored individuals." "Jewish Christianity was 
Jacobean or Petrine in its spirit ; Gentile Christianity Pauline." " The 
spirit was spoken of [A. D. 100-325] as an effluence from God, and 
was only later conceived as a person." 

We should not fail to add that the hearty sympathy of the writer 
with a spiritual ideal of religion combines with the other excellencies 
to make his treatise interesting and edifying. The sacerdotalist, it is 
true, will not enjoy it. A twinge of resentment will probably disturb 
his mind when he comes across the declaration that " the loss of the 
idea of the priesthood of the people was the first great apostasy." 
But not many others will find any considerable occasion for the con- 
tracted brow and the disapproving gesture as they peruse the pages of 
the volume. H c Sheldon. 

Boston University. 
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In A. D. 597 — thirteen centuries ago — Augustine landed on the 

island of Thanet, sent by Pope Gregory to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Roman Catholics and Anglicans have been engaged in the joyous 

celebration of this thirteenth century. It has been the occasion of 

numerous treatises concerning early Christianity in Britain and the 
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missionary labors of the monk from Rome. The relation of these 
beginnings to subsequent developments and to present ecclesiastical 
organizations has found a conspicuous place in these tractates, and it 
must be confessed that the view presented has in nearly every instance 
been determined by "something purely subjective — the mere result 
of prejudices and preconceived ideas." 

Dr. Gray lives in the United States and is a member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. His view is that " Christianity was brought 
into Britain by Joseph of Arimathara, about A. D. 36-39. He was 
accompanied by Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary." The apostle 
Paul likewise " entered Britain and preached the gospel there between 
58 and 61." It is to this independent British church, founded in the 
first century, having orders and a liturgy not derived from Rome, that 
the present Church of England traces her origin. To men of Dr. 
Gray's way of thinking it is a " point of the utmost importance to 
show that Augustine's mission was simply an incident and that the 
real inheritance comes from the British churches." 

Dr. Collins lives in England and is a member of the Established 
Church. His view is that the attempt to trace the origin of the British 
church to Joseph and Lazarus and Paul is utterly lacking in historic 
warrant ; and that there is no need whatever, in withstanding Rome, 
to insist that the Church of England sprang from the ancient British 
church. " Whatever the consequences, we should look to St. Augustine 
as our apostle, and, above all, to the noble-hearted pope who sent him 
forth, and lived to see his successes, Gregory the Great." When 
Augustine became a bishop, then Gregory's pastoral oversight of the 
mission came to an end, and the English church stood forth complete. 
The daughter church owes a debt of love and gratitude to the mother 
church from whom she derived her origin, but " this debt cannot be 
hardened down into a canonical obligation." "Spiritual ancestry 
created no relation of dependence." Such a "notion is nothing but 
an ignorant blunder." 

Father Brou, a Frenchman living in Canterbury, is a member of the 
Roman Catholic church and of the Society of Jesus. His view is that 
St. Augustine was " the chief lieutenant of the papacy in its conquest 
of England;" that through his devoted labors the papal church was 
founded ; that until the sixteenth century this church was in loyal sub- 
jection to Rome ; that by that " ruthless tyrant," Henry VIII, she was 
broken away from her rightful allegiance ; that there is some hope that 
through " the prayer which year by year the church pours forth on her 
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behalf," the Anglican church may be brought back to her obedience 
and consent " to forge anew the chain which bound her to Rome in the 
past." 

Low-churchmen, high-churchmen, and Romanists construe the 
mission of St. Augustine to suit their modern ecclesiastical necessities. 

The University of Chicago. Eri B. Hulbert. 
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Picard et Fils, 1898. Pp. 453. 

In this fourth and last volume of his work, the author gives, in a 
somewhat sketchy way, the history of the university of Paris during 
the fifteenth century. The long struggle with England left the uni- 
versity in a sadly demoralized condition, from which it slowly recov- 
ered. During the fifteenth century two new colleges were founded, and 
some of the old ones were partially reformed. In 1452 a papal legate 
undertook to reform the whole university, while giving particular 
attention to the Sorbonne. He, no doubt, accomplished a good deal 
in the right direction, although we may infer that his reform was not 
so radical as it might have been, since he ordered that no one should 
be licenced to lecture on the Bible whose conduct was bad, or who had 
a notoriously evil reputation. The university was compelled to protect 
itself against the greed and ambition of the mendicant orders by refus- 
ing to licence more than a certain number from their ranks. In fact, 
the university was kept busy throughout the century resisting the con- 
stant encroachments of these arrogant orders. 

The university had its share in the beginnings of the Renaissance. 
The first printing press in Paris was set up in the Sorbonne (1470), 
and was under the patronage of some of the leading professors. 
Greek and Hebrew were early added to the curriculum, and the univer- 
sity was honored in having Reuchlin as one of its students. It was 
here that he began the study of Greek. 

Under the English domination the university sullied her name by 
servilely yielding to the English and by assisting in, and promoting, 
the condemnation of Jeanne d'Arc. For the latter, however, she in 
part atoned by aiding in the rehabilitation of Jeanne (1456). 

The university took a prominent part in the conciliar movement, 
in the healing of the great schism, and in the condemnation of Huss 



